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Dollars. rofit b doin r so; but what will thea do in the 
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free of mqeans o whomall payments are to be made 
eaaiiiaiaanh ees ae ; | These words were so put to my then state, 
aad that I was pricked to the very heart, crying out 
ane in secret Lord, how shall ta to aa it? 1 
Samuel Bownas, born in England, in the year | would willingly do it if Iknew how. A voice in 
1676, gives in his journal the following account | my breast replied, Look unto me and thou shalt 
of “show he came by his ministry.” “Tt was in | find help. From that time forward, I found it 
answer to some disputants in his day, who “ thus | | true, that what is to be known of God and true 
stated their question.” | religion, is revealed within; and relying on the 
“Our teachers, we know how they come by | | Lord, who began thus to reveal his power in me, 
their ministry, and by what authority they |and | let me see that I must depend on him for 
preach,” (meaning their learning, and the laying | strength and salvation, the scriptures seemed to 
on of the hands, as they termed it, of the pres- | be unsealed and made clear to my understanding ; 
bytery at their ordination, Xec.,) “ but we want to| such as, being born from above, and that which 
know, how your preachers come by thet ir ministry | is to be known of God, is made manifest in us ; 
and by what authority they preach 2’ and also that text which says, The kingdom of 
(When) [could no longer withhold, bespeaking S| God is within. The Lord opened my understand- 
their silence and attention, I was willing tu | ing by his spirit, to see the proper qualification 
relate to them how I came by my ministry 5 at | and call of true ministers, that it was not external 
which they all listened with close attention. | but infernal, and the heart must first be sancti- 
Then I proceeded as follows : |fied, before the divine anointing could be ex- 
My father was a cordwainer, that lived by his | pected. Thus for some time I went on in m 
small trade of making shoes, who died before I | religious duties with great success, and I found I 
was a month old, and left my mother a small | gained much in spiritual and divine knowledge ; 
patrimony to live on of about four pounds a year, land as I was going to meeting on that day, com- 
to keep herself, me, and one son more, who was monly called Suxday, it came into my mind, 
about seven years old when my father died. My | that if I was watchful and obedient, carefully 
mother gave me a religious education in this | minding to keep my place, and to that guide [ 
same way. When I was fit to go to school, I| was now acquainted with, I should be made a 
was sent there, until 1 was 10 or 11 years old | teacher of others. I proceeded on my way to 
and then was taken from school and put to keep | meeting ; and being sat down therein, in a short 
sheep; my earnings, though very small, giving|time 1 felt the power of the spirit strong 
some assistance to my mother, who had bound upon me, to speak a few sentences: but ob the 
my brother an apprentice. 1 was kept close to | reasoning and excuses that I formed in my weak 
attend the flock, and afterwards put an apprentice | mind, that I might be spared from this work 
to a blacksmith, still going to our own meetings, | some time longer; and the weight seemed to be 
but did not understand the rudiments of that/taken from me for that time. But oh! the 
religion I was trained up in, but was addicted to | trouble and uneasiness which I afterwards went 
the pleasures of the times; and when I went to| through made me enter into covenant, that if 
meetings, knew not how toemploy my thoughts, | ever the like offer was made me I would give up 
and often, yea very often, the greatest part of|to the heavenly vision. The trouble of my mind 
the meeting I spent in sleeping, fur the preaching | affected my countenance so much, that it gave 
was what 1 did not understand. Thus two or|my master reason to examine me, how tt was? 
three years of my apprenticeship I spent with'I gave him a candid account withholding my fear, 
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that my offence was so great, I should be rejected 
asa castaway. But he comforted me, with 
urging various examples of the like kind for my 
encouragement, no way doubting but that at 
the next meeting the same concern would come 
upon me, and to which he advised me to give up, 
with a sympathising spirit of love, in various 
and comfortable exhortations confirmed by 
scripture examples. And as he had suid, the 
next meeting before I had sat there an hour 
and a half, the same concern came upon me, 
which was this, Fear not them which Jill the 
body but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both 
body and soul in hell. I say, fear you him, who 
will terribly shake the earth, that all which is 





another concern to visit this nation, in this very 
journey, and laid my concern before the said 
meeting, had a certificate readily granted me 
(and pulling it out of my pocket book said) and 
there it iss At which, one of them took it, and 
at the desire of the rest read it up, and it was 
returned to me with « profound silence, so [ 
proceeded to add, that I had visited all that 
kingdom where I found drawings in my spirit 
to go, and this (so far as I yet see) is the last 
place. And now I must leave you to judge 
whether it is not reasonable for you to conclude, at 
least that I think myself concerned by an 
Almighty power, else how could I have exposed 
myself to such an unruly mob as I have preached 
to this day? Here I stopped, and one of the 
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moveable may be shaken and removed out of the |company asked, 7 all our preachers came by 


way, and that which is immoveable may stand. 
This was the first appearance in the words above 
said, that I made in public, as a preacher. By 
this time I found that the power of the gospel was 
over them, and Iwas assisted to goon with strength 
of argument and demonstration, further adding, 


their ministry this same way? To which I re- 


plied I could not give account how another man 
might receive his ministry, but I have given youa 
faithful and candid account how I reccived mine, 

The night (by the time this was over) being 
far spent, it being some time. past the middle, a 


| 
| 
| 














that then I had near three years of my time to | reckoning was called, and they would not allow us 
serve, which I did with great faithfulness to my | to pay any part thereof, but took leave of us with 
master; and before the time was expired, | great affection, and the country gentleman that 
preaching a little at times, but not very frequent- | was assisting to our liberty (from the mob) gave 
ly, yet to the great satisfaction of my brethren, | us a very kind invitation to his house, which we 
I found a concern upon me to travel abroad as | received very thankfully, but being engaged in 
a minister, and I acquainted my master there-| our minds for England, had not freedom to go 


with, who had been as a father tome. He told } 
me, before I went on that errand I must ae- | 
quaint the elders therewith and lay it before the 
monthly meeting, that they might judge whether | 
my concern was riyht, and give me a letter of | 
recommendation or certificate, to signify their | 
unity and satisfaction therein; which I did 
accordingly; and with some very suitable advice, 
to my then present infant state asa minister, 
they gave me a certificate and signed it in the 
mecting as is usual in such cases. 1 accomplished 
that journey, and was at my return called upon 
to give account thereof and to deliver up my 
certificate. 

Ater which, in a short time, I had another 
journey before me, and by our discipline or 
church government was obliged to go to the 
same meeting for a fresh certificate, which was 
readily granted, and the brethren rejoiced at my 
improvement, advising me to render the honor 
thereof where due. At my return, I was obliged 
to attend the same meeting and give account of 
my travels as before. ‘This practice among us 
is judged needful, least any one should swerve 
from their first -foundation, and undertake to 
preach without a riyht commission, and so impose 
upon our friends who know them not. 

In a little time, [ was concerned to take 
another journey, and laid before the said mecting 
my concern as above said, and had a certificate. 
At my return, 1 gave account as before and 
delivered my certificate. After which I had 





with him. So we parted in a very loving and 
friendly manner. We being now left to ourselves, 
I had an opportunity to reflect on what had 
passed, and to examine my whole conduct all 
that day: a practice I frequently used after a 
more than common day’s service, and indeed 
after every opportunity of an enlargement in my 
gift, by experience finding the best instruetor 
in my own bosom, to show where I hit the matter 
or missed it: and considering why | began so 
low as my father, setting forth my manner of 
education and trade, which seemed to have no 
relation to my call to the ministry, I saw the 
reason thereof, and found it to be this, that they 
might not think my ministry to have, in the 
least, any dependence upon //terature, a qualifica- 
tion much depended on for the work of the 
ministry amongst them, and some of them will 
not take any notice of any other sort; if a man 
be he never so divinely fitted by the spirit, yet 
if he want human learning, its all nothing with 
them. ‘Thus the wisdom of truth, which I did 
not see so plainly at first, appeared to my 
understanding very clearly ; and on a close and 
narrow inspection into this day’s work, L found 
inward peace—a joy spring in my heart, that I 
could not set forth by words. 





If parents would render their children happy 
and healthy, they should early inculeate in them 
a desire for and a knowledge of labor, both 
manual and mental. 
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EARLY PIETY—NO. XIX. 


Samuel George, of the parish of Landewybrevy, 
in Cardiganshire, lived there with his parents 
till he was about 21 years of age. In which 
place the excellent truth, being despised by many, 


had not that place and dominion in the hearts of | 


the people, which it ought to have; and he was 
careless like others, going on in the broad way, 
playing and sporting therein, and unconcerned 
for the everlasting welfare of his poor soul. But 
the Lord met with him in the prime of youth, 
opened his ears, and sealed instruction to him in 
a dream, or vision of the night, as he lay slum- 
bering upon his bed. In which dream or vision, 
he thought he was going to hear that called 
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and finished his service for the Lord in those 
parts, he returned home. 


In a little time after, he went to the Yearly 
Meeting of Wales, at Llandiloes in Montgomery- 
shire, and after his return had but three meet- 
ings. The last was the 4th of the 3d month, 1712, 
| where many people came in, and he in great 
tonderness to those who had true desires in 
| their hearts after the Lord, preached to them in 
much love and fervency, and his words and doc- 
trine were as the dew falling on the tender grass. 
Afterwards, in great concern of spirit, and in 
trembling, he thundered against the light, airy, 
and hard hearted ones, who slighted and re- 
proached the truth and its followers, and spoke 





divine service, and saw a man winnowing corn, | evil of that they knew not, telling them the 
which seemed to him to be good and sound, but | Lord would plead with such in his righteous 
when raised to the wind, it was blown and scat-| judgments; and he exhorted them to repent 
tered away, like white chaff towards the north. | speedily, lest the Lord should cut them off in his 


And as he looked behind him, he saw a man who | fierce anger. 


asked him, whether he knew what that meant? he 
answered, ‘‘ No.’’ “ Then,” said the man, “ the 
chaff represents ungodly men, who are as the 
chaff which the wind driveth away.” 


On the Gth of the 3d mo. following, it pleased 
the Lord to visit this zealous young man with 
an indisposition of body, and a voice ran through 
him, “‘ Put thine house in order, for thou must 


By this, and other dreams and visions which | die.” And he declared that he was willing to 
he had, he came under a concern of mind, and give up all to the Lord, to dispose of him as 


eried out, “ what shall [do tobe saved?” Then | seemed good in his sight. 


it pleased the Lord, in his infinite love and mercy, 
so to visit the heart of this young man, that he 
came to know the Lord, and was made willing 
to bear the indignation of God, beeause he had 
sinned ayainst him. And the Lord, by his in- 


Feeling the Lord’s 


power over all, his heart’ was refreshed, and he 


declared, “ Blessed are the dead tiat die in the 
Lord, from heneeforth; yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their 
works follow them.” He charged his brother, 


visible power, wrought his deliverance, notwith-! John George, who gives this relation, that these 


standiug he suffered him to be tried many ways; 
and when under great and deep exercises, beth 
iawardly and outwardly, the Lord was pleased 
by his hand to help him in the time of need, of 


| ‘ 7 - > 

| things should not be forgotten and fall to the 

} . 7 . e 
ground ; and bade his said brother give him u 

| treely, adding, if he and Friends continued faith- 

| ful, the Lord would be their helper and sufficient 





which he was greatly sensible, and experienced support. 


the great truth, declared by the holy prophet of 


old, that, ‘ Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, 
and her converts with rightousness ;’ although he 
bad been ready to think no one was exercised 
like him. 

He often used retirement, and in the night 
season, and at other times, he waited upon the 
Lord, pouring out his soul in supplication, and 
ferveutly prayed unto him in secret; and the 
Lord rewarded him openly, and many times gave 
him the oil of joy for mourning. 

On the 26th of Gth mo. 1711, the Lord opened 
his mouth to declare in his power, and to bear 
his testimony against unfaithfulyess and disobedi- 
ence to the Lord. And the Lord made him also 
sensible, and gave him a sight that bis time was 
but short to work in his vineyard ; so although his 
service was heavy and hard, he labored diligently. 

About six months after, he travelled and 
visited Friends at their meetings in Radnorshire ; 
and about two months after he did the like in 
several counties, as Merioncthshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire. And when he had eased his mind, 


Afterwards he called for his parents, and spoke 
to them saying, “I do not expect to recover 
from this sickness, but be not over-much con- 
eecrned; for L have peace with God, and bad 
rather, if it be the Lord’s will, die than live any 
longer.” Ile desired them to prize their time, 
and seriously consider how precious a thing it is 
to know peace with God their maker, ona dying 
bed. He valiently bore his testimony for the 
precious truth in their presence, and showed the 
barrenness of men made ministers, who plead for 
sin and imperfection ; advising his parents to be- 
ware of hindering any of their children from com- 
ing into the way of truth; and desired them 
rather to eucourage them therein. He exhorted 
his parents saying, ‘‘ Give up all, that you may 
have an inheritance in that kingdom wherein 
there is no trouble nor sorrow, but cternal joy 
and peace.” He likewise exhorted his brothers 
and sisters to be faithful to that which the Lord 
had made known to them of his will. He often 
heartily prayed for them unto Almighty God, 
that none of them who had turned their faccs 
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Ziouward, might look back into the world again, ; being the light of men. Johni.4. And there- 
but might all press forward. | fore superior to, and distinct from, the mere light 

Some days before his departure he fervently | of our naturil faculties, because it doth not pro- 
said, ‘ Remember my love in Christ Jesus unte | perly appertain to men, as fallen creatures; but 
all my faithful friends and brethren in the in | is thé gift of God, superadded to them, through 
corruptible seed; to which seed the promise is, | Jesus Christ, for their information and assist- 
and wherein peace and acceptance with God are | ance, in pursuing after those things which re- 
livingly known.’’ late to the favor of God and their eternal salva- 

Ile finished his course here the 18th of the |tion. Ience the Quakers hold it as a funda- 
3d mo. 1712, aged 25 years, aud a minister about | mental doctrine, that whosoever will carefully 
9 months. ,and seriously turn into himself, with a sincere 

eoniamiies desire to know and practice his duty, will not 

fail to find there a sufficient director, a ray from 
the fountain of light, illuminating his under- 
standing and assisting him to distinguish good 
peonle called Quakers,” published in the year | {0m eV. As saith the prophet, He tath show- 
1780. in PI ad Tol - : ,ed thee, O man, what is good and what doth the 
ee a ee Lord require of thee; but to do justly, and to 

) * 

The doctrine they principally hold is, that love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 
there is one God, almighty, holy, pure and eter- | Mich. vi. 8. They are persuaded that as many 
nal; who of his infinite love hasuflered salvation, as resist not this light, in whatever part of the 
through Jesus Christ his son, who sbould taste | world they live, or of what mode of religious 
death for every man. Heb. ii. 9. Who will) profession they may be, it produceth holiness, 
have all men to be saved, and to come unto the | righteousness, purity and other fruits acceptable 
knowledge of the truth. 1 Tim. ii. 4. That aj to God, agreeable to the declaration made by the 
gift of saving light aud grace hath appeared to | apostle Peter, after he had been at the house of 
all men; teaching us, that denying ungodliness | Cornelius: “ Of a truth I perecive that God is 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- | no respector of persons ; but in every nation, he 
eously, and godly, in this present world. Titus | that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
ii. 12. That this light is Christ, the true Light | accepted with him.” Acts x. 84, 35. 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the! They esteem the seriptures of the Old and 
world. John i. 9. New Testament above all other writings, believ- 

The Divine Principle of redeeming power | ing them to be given by divine inspiration, as a 
which, under the dispensation of the law, was. rule of faith and practice, in subordination to the 
pointed to in types and ceremonies, is by the light and spirit of God, which is the primary 
gospel revealed to be Christ in you (saith the rule—that much depends on the Scriptures being 
apostle) the hope of glory. Col. i. 27. This is judged of under the influence of the same divine 
avreeable to the promise made to the fathers, spirit which gave them forth; that otherwise, in 
that all shall know him, (i. ¢. the Lord) from) the hands of men actuated by their corrupt pro- 
tLe least of them to the greatest. Jer. xxxi. 33. pensitics, they may, and have been used as 

The Quakers hold that this law of truth, this | a pretext for doing many things abhorrent to the 
test of virtue and vice, is not hid from any part ; nature and spirit of the gospel. Witness those 
of mankind; but that every man born into the | terrible persecutions which a false zeal, joined to 
world is enlightened by it. The serious and well | a wroug construction of the Scriptures, have oc- 
disposed heathens, in different ages and nations, | easioned. They dceline to call them the word of 
have, under various appellations, expressed their | God, as being a denomination properly attribut- 
sensibility of the existence and efficacy of this | ed to Christ alone; and they are the more scru- 
divine principle, this law of God written in the | pulous in this respect, because people are apt to 
heart, to deliver from that corruption under} be hercby led to think, that if they have the 
which they labored. Socrates, Plato, Seneca, | Scriptures, they have all that is necessary to sal- 
Epictetus, and several others of the philosophers, | vation, and look for no further word or light. 
called their disciples to an attention of its dic- 
tates. These, doubtless, were some of those vir- 
tuous heathens commended in the Scriptures, As this useful article is now much used in 
Rom. ii. 14. Who though they had not, instru- | rural districts, the following method for cutting 
mentally, been taught the law, yet from a con-| it neat and clean, may be useful—simply, dip 
fortity to this inward principle of divine intelli- | the knife in water, and you will cut it like a 
gence, do by nature the things contained in the | piece of green cheese. 
law, were a law unto themselves, which (says the ; 
apostle) show the work of the law written in their | “ Tell us, why are we chained to earth ? 


ms “ . ae Tis far too gross for the immortal mind 

verte « ve ahi atnts | 5 es : ae ‘ 
hearts ; Rom. ii. i, 14; this they maintain to Which yearns for higher realms, and pants in vain 
be a light ef God’s own nature ; the Lite in him | For the full measure of their perfect bliss.” 





The “© Universality of the grace of God, and its 
J © J ’ 

saving effects,” from a pamphlet by ANTHONY 

BENEZET, entitled “ A short account of the 
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TUE GRINNELL EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
Interesting Letter from Dr. Hayes. 
Second Grinnell Expedition, } 
Brig Advance, Baffin’s Bay, July 14, 1853. § 

My dear :—It is with pleasure | comply 
with your request, made upon leaving New York. 
After a passage which only abounded with the 
usual incidents of ocean life, we arrived upon 
the coast of Greenland, June 27th. The pas- 
sage was a somewhat protracted one, owing to 
the universal headwinds and calms we encounter- 
ed; but by the wise foresight of the planners of 
the expedition, we left New York with plenty 
of time on our hands to guard against every con- 
tingency of delays, and to make the best of what- 
ever accidental circumstances might arise to favor 
an early and safe passage to the scene of our 
labors. 

The barrenness of * Greenland’sicy mountains” 
has long held a place in my imagination, but I 
was unprepared for the absolute desolation which 
greeted us. Peak after peak rose abruptly from 
the very water’s edge, and the interior seemed 
to be one continued waste of snow-capped sum- 
mits. Nota single foot of level land or soil was 
to be scen, and the rocks told a mournful tale 
of sterility. Although water poured plentiful- 
ly from the hills, even the usual surface vegeta- 
tion which follows our streams at home seemed 
entirely wanting. Why it should have reecived 
the name of Greenland is a puzzle to me. 

Such as it is, however, with its vernal cog- 
nomen, it was doubtless discovered and oecupied 
by the early Icelanders and Norwegians, and 
when the suspended intercourse with the Old 
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little brig, from the cramped quarters of which 
we were by uo means sorry to be, fora short 
time, relieved. 

The official letters brought by our commandcr 
from the Court of Denmark were anticipated by 
the cordial, kind feeling of the authorities. 

Every care was extended to the expedition, 
and we departed with a goodly supply of codfish 
and an Esquimaux hunter, whose kayack and 
lance are expected by Dr. Kane to keep his dogs 
in food. 

Sukkertoppen was our next port, a quiet lit- 
tle slen, shut in by rocks and looking quite cosy 
in its barren solitude. Here in a single hour 
we laid in reindeer furs, dogs, harness, aud muve- 
casins, filled our water casks and stoo ! out to sea. 

At both these places, while my comrades were 
busily engaged in hasty preparation for depar- 
ture from port, L made the best use of my time 
in collecting botanical specimens. With botany 
box and gun, I made two sallies at Fiskonaes 
and one at Sukkertoppen, into the deep mountain 
gorges, where the water, caused by the sun’s ge- 
nial rays, had melted the snow that trickled down 
the mountain sides, and at last found a restiag- 
place, around which grew a highly interesting 
and quite luxuriant flora. Upon the southern 
slopes [ found the willows, as if determined to 
force a living out of the world, clinging appa- 
rently to the solid rock, and though stunted in 
growth, looking no less fresh than members of 
the same family growing in our own rich soil. 
The cuttings of these plants were found to be of 
very deficient development. The same was also 
observed of the Anaromida Tetrigona, one of the 





World gave rise to the fable of a “lost Green- | characteristic heaths of this region. These cir- 
land,” its discovery was due to Frobisher or Ca- | cumstances seem to our commander to indicate 
bot, those indomitable Arctie pioneers. To the! 4 backward summer, while the meteorological re- 
efforts of a single man, Hans Eygede, “ the | turns obtained at Fiskenaes and Lichtenfels, 
Greenland Apostle,” as he is termed by the | show a winter of unusual mildness. The bergs 
Lutheran chureh, the Greenland of the | t00 are not numerous, and he seems to expect 
present century, owes whatever it possesses of | We will meet no flue of ice until we reach Mel- 
civilisation and christianity. ville Bay. a ; 
We made the coast near Godshalar, the seone Disko we longed to visit—a longing which 
of his early labors, and I write from a point | the sight of a high mountain only increased ; 
nearly opposite that neatest and most flourishing but the breeze 1 suppose did not jusufy us in 
of its settlements, Egedsmunde, “the Nunnery losing an inch of ground, for we stood on to the 
of Egede.” northward in expectation of reaching the middle 
On the 29th being becalmed off Fiskenes, we Ice. But one thing more remains——an Increase 
dispatched a boat by the fiord, to look out for | of dogs—for deficiency of which we are humbly 
the town ; returning soon, with a pilot boat and thankful, as but for that we would uot sce the 
crew from the Governor, we stood in, and were settlement of Proven. 
in a short time in sight of the’ first Greenland Proven, July 20, 185-4. 
town | had yet seen. It was in keeping with Proven is not unlike the settlements previous- 
the scenery around. In the midst of E-quimaux } ly visited, except that, in being further to the 
huts rose the only mansion, the residence of the | north, its inhabitants are proportionately more 
Governor,a most kind-hearted old gent!eman, full | poor and wretched. . It is, with one exception, 
of Scandinavian hospitality, and fond of his wife, | the most northern of the Danish settlements on 
his chillren and his pipe. The courtesies of his} the threshold of the great barrier of Melville 
humble mansion were cordially extended to us,| Bay. The scenery around presents the same 
and after breaking bread with His Excellency, | barren picturesqueness, characteristic of the 
we felt quite as much at home as on board our! (reenland evast. Ilere resides the royal inspee- 
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tor, a clever old iieis possessing a weil fortune 
obtained through his cffice, an Esquimaux wife | 
and good beer. [lis one story mansion, looking | 
almost as old as the hills, presented a grand ap- 
pearance beside the miserable huts of the natives. 
Built as they are of stones, covered with sod or 
moss for winter, and seal skins for summer, they 
look more like the houses of burrowing animals 
than anything human. Poor creatures!—their 
only pasture ground, the sea, affords them 
easionally an inad:quate supply of food, at which 
time their condition is truly deplorable. 

It is the custom of the coast, brought from 
the fatherland, to sect before the stranger the 
weleoming cup of coffee, after partaking which, 
like the salt of the Arabs, he may consider him- 
self at home. ‘This custom extends from the 
Governor’s house to the native’s hut—and good 
coffee do they make. At the inspector’s, signal 
credit is due to our good Esquimaux hostess for 
her skill in coffee-making, and the natural ease 
with which she did the honors of the house. 

We have here procured some fifteen or twenty 
Esquimaux dogs, Lut as the number is less than 
nalf a supply, we will be obliged to stop at 


oc- 


Uppernavik, 20 miles further to the northward. 
These dogs we a neccessary part of an Esqui- 
maux settlement, and scem to mingle with the 
natives in about equal numbers, and on terms of 
the greatest fumiliarity—living, in many cases, 


inthe same hut. One striking peculiarity I 
observed, was their huddling together, aud tun- 
ing their pipes to the notes of a chosen le: der, 
who oceupies the centre of the pack, the whole 
settlement, young and old, 
loud and shrill, that lasts about five minutes. 
Leaving Proven and the civilized world at our 


backs, we will in an bour be pushing forward | 
. . | 
This is, as you | 


to the scene of our explorations. 


are aware, Smith’s Sound. How far we will be 


known region, will depend upon the point at 


which nature has thrown up her impenetrable 


ice-barricr. Its waters have only yet been sight- 
ed by previous navigators of the region, and we 
have every reason to hope that we may be able 
to conduct our exploration into this unknown 
and mysterious quarter of our planet. Once ar- 
rived at the terminus of our voyage, winter quar- 
ters will be selected at a point protected to the 
northward and westward by some prominent 
headland against the floating ice in the early 
spring. In this selection great experience and 
judgment are required ; but in our commander's 
sagacity we have every confidence. Ilere we 
will be frozen in nine long winter months, du- 
ring which period the search for Franklin wili 
be made. 

For this search the’most active preparations are 
going on. Once at anchor, but few hours will 
expire before a boat and sleigh party will set out 
to continue ‘that which could not be accomplished 


setting up a chorus, | 





'ag antiscorbuties and lasinten occasionna 
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with the cin This party will consist of nine, 
all of whom have, I believe, been selected, as all 
hands have volunteered ; but the Doctor is not 
very communicative as ‘e his intentions, and we 
are in ignorance as to who will be its fortunate 
members. They take with them one of the light 
India rubber boats constructed by Mr. Bennet, 
and the dogs. 

The great object of this expedition will be to 
pave the way for future operations in the spring. 
For this purpose they carry with them a stock of 
provisions, consisting of pemican, preserved 
meats, meat biscuit, Ke., with a few luxuries, to 
be left at different pointson the way. The boat, 
“The Forlorn Hope,” (for so she was called,) is 
so cunstructed as to propel either on ice or water 
—on ice by cight men operating against wooden 
bars lashed athwart the boat, while the Doctor 
will lead off in advance to explore the track. 
The stern is covered with an India rul-ber cloth 
tent, to serve asa protection by night and cook- 
ing apartment by day. 

"Having arrived at the termination of their 
journey, leaving the Forlorn Hope and Provi- 
sions to the werey of the wolverines and bears, 
they will return to the brig on foot, in the dark- 
ness of the polar night, guided by their compass 
and the stars. 

This plan of operations, hitherto considered 
impracticable by the English, is entirely new, 
and originated with this expedition. By it there 
ure many advantages gained. The menare more 
fresh and vigorous than in the spring, and the 
party that fullows them at this time have not 
only the advantage of travelling over ground pre- 


| viously explored, but carry during their mareh 


but a comparatively small quantity “of provisions; 
besides, there isa great saving of time. The 
boat is extremely light, compared with those 


| used by Parry and others who have undertaken 
able to penetrate with our vessel into this un- | 


similar journeys. The most rigid economy with 
regard to space is preserved, and calculations are 
made with mathematical exactness as to the 
stowage of the different articles. Nothing will 


be taken that can possibly be dispensed with, 


and the cooking apparatus will be of the most 
simple kind. The whole is a modification of the 
North American Indian and Russian; while the 
complicated machinery for cooking, with the lit- 
tle odds and ends used by the English, is dispen- 
sed with, or greatly simplified. Quantity and 
not quality with regard to food, convenience and 
not comfort with regard to space, are the points 
considered. very two men carry a haversack 
between them, containing a simple change of 
clothing for e: ach, to weigh no more than twenty 
pounds. Tis the Arctic traveller's wardrobe 
is ten pounds, including a pair of canvas hoots, 
to be used in the homeward journey. Pemican 
is about the only food to be used, pre served 
meats and milks, &e., being looked a on 
, to be 
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indulged in. Fats such as may be procured from 
bears, birds, &e., together with a small quantity 
of lard taken with them, with a little spirits to 
melt and light it, will serve as the only fuel, both 
for heating and cooking purposes. The lamp 
used will be the simple copper dish, cork float, 
and cotton wick of the Icelanders. A supply of 
teas and coffee, together with the different ex- 
tracts prepared by Messrs Alden & Borden, will 
be taken, as also a small quantity of the meat 
biscuit of Mr. Borden, and prepared milk of Mr. 
Abbot. Our pemican is of very superior quality 
having been made under the personal superinten- 
dence of Dr. Kane. In our sledge parties we 


will be served much like the boy whose variety 


consisted in first, “mush and milk, then milk 
and mush,’’ pemican soup, fried pemican, pemi- 
can raw, and vice versa. 

The one thing in these regions to be dreaded 
from such rigid adherence to animal diet and 
that of one kind, is attacks of scurvy; but there 
is unquestionably more of it in many of our ves- 
sels than need be if proper hygienic measures 
were taken. 
with moderate exercise, will no doubt do almost 
all that can be done to ward off its attacks ; and 
when such a system has been made a regular 
branch of discipline, cases have been raie; at 
least such has been the experience of the recent 
exploring expeditions. In the sledge parties 


every man will be required to wash down with | 
saow, and rub with a coarse towel, previous to | 


turning into the snow hut for his nightly, or 
rather periodic, rest; “ A cold comfort,” truly ; 
but experience has proved it to be a very neces- 
sary one. 

Since leaving Fiskenaes, we have lived almost 
exclusively upon the products of the region— 
little animal food being used but birds and fish. 
A species of cod-fish, which I believe to be the 
Gadus Messnua is our almost constant food, and 
although a most delicate morsel, it has so often 
shown itself on our table as to have become very 
uupopular. The eider, with severalof the uria, 
one of the lorno, (uria bourlvechii,) the little 
auk, or “ Greenland dove,” (W. auk,) and the 
black guillemot, (W. grylle,) aud others, are be- 
coming an every-day dish, and are a most de- 
cided improvement over salt beef. Yesterday, 
while on an excursion to a settlement twenty 
miles to the southward, for the purpose of pro- 
curing dogs, we stopped at a little island, and in 
a very few minutes procured several fine eiders 
and a large number of eggs. In a few hours we 
could have shot hundreds, if not thousands, and 
obtained as many eggs as would have laden our 
boats. A fire, made upon the sand, from the 
fragments of a broken oar, soon roasted for us as 
rich a repast of ducks and egys as ever mortal 
need wish. With snow water, and the other 
hecessaries which our good steward had the pre- 
caution and kindness to put aboard our boat, we 


Thorough and regular ablutions, | 





made toddy and tea, and enjoyed our feast, sin- 
cerely pitying you New-Yorkers, who would 
envy us our ducks. In a short time, we will 
make it our business to lay in a large supply of 
the different birds that abound so plentifully, to 
serve as one of our principal articles of food and 
iuxury during the winter. They will be shot 
and strung on strings, much after the manner of 
our good farmers in preparing apples, and dried. 
| The bay abounds in gulls, and of these fine speci- 
mens have been shot. Our collection already 
| numbers five species. The lestris, or Arctic ja- 
ger, the skara of the Icelanders, is a beautiful 
| bird. The stormy petrel followed us as high as 
| latitude 57 deg. and almost immediately after- 
; ward the maulemoke of the whalers took its place. 
| Our slow advance has enabled us to collect in- 
jteresting facts at the zones of the gulls and 
petrels. 

At Proven we had the first opportunity of 
| testing the beautiful daguerreotype apparatus 
'sent out by Government. In the hands of 
| our artist, Mr. Bousalt, a number of fine pictures 
have been taken, representing the geological and 
picturesque character of the country. The dif- 
ficulties apprehended in the working of the chemi- 
cals bave been happily, in great measure, over- 
; come, and Mr. B. confidently thinks he will be 
| able to take pictures with a great deal of deeoncy 

even in the highest latitudes we may be able to 
‘reach. It promises fair to become a most valu- 
‘able aid in enabling us to bring back such 
| material as will make this little frequented por- 
, tion of our globe more familiar to you. The gla- 
| ciers will form an interesting series. 
| Thus far we get on happily and well—each 
| one in every way seeming determined tv do his 
best to further the one great object of the expe- 
| dition, while every opportunity is embraced of 
| making contributions to different departments of 
science. Our decks present quite an interest- 
ing and amusing appearance. One is busily en- 
gaged sewing pemican bags, another ham-sacks, 
an ther lining buffalo robes with India rubber 
cloth, -to spread upon the ice and snow, &c. Xc., 
while the carpenter is with great diligence at 
work on “ The Forlorn [ope.” Our net brings 
up many little curiosities out of the deep, while 
our guns now and then give us a bird for prepa- 
ration. All seem, as by one accord, to recog- 
nize the necessity of harmony, and a good de- 
gree of that same spirit of hope and expectation 
that inspires our commander, he has not failed 
to instil into those around him. 

The regulations of the ship enforce a rigid 
system of domestic discipline. Our only quar- 
relsome companions are our dogs, who keep up a 
continual snarling and snapping, and scarce a 
day passes that does not bear witness to the Doc- 
tors heavy Arctic boots flying in the air, pre- 
ceded by some unlucky puppy who may have 
been so unfortunate as to be too little disposed to 


ee 
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show fair play. 
fond of their dogships, it is astonishing to see 
the gratitude and affection they hold for him . 

and he is almost alw: ays sure to excite their 

jealousics and raise a fight when he shows any 

favors. 

The officers and men of our little party fare 
alike, and the products of our guns are shared 
equally. We look anxiously for the events in 
store for us; and if the restoration to sympa- 
thising world aud devoted family of the man who, 
braving perils for the world’s goo in obedience | 
to his country’s commands, may be involved in 
obscurity, we hope at least, with God’s blessing, | 
to bring back something which may set the 
world at rest with regard to his fate. 

Yours, very truly, 

IsaacJ. Hayes, 

Surgeon to the en 
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M: uny of our readers are aware of the efforts 
for Sir John 


Franklin, who, with his companions, were engag- 


which have been made to search 
ed, under the auspices of the British government, 
in Arctic explorations. 

Several years elapsed without any tidings from 


these hardy adventurers, and serious apprehen- 
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The Doctor being remarkably) thread his way into Smith’s Sound, and thence, 


if Providence favored, into the Polar Sea.” 

After this it was iutended to prosecute the ex- 
plorations by sledges drawn by dogs, in the hope 
of meeting with some relics of Sir John Franklin. 
It is further 
heard of them during the coming season, our 


suggested that if no tidings are 
government should prepare and send a steamer, 
to visit, at the most favorable time, North Baf- 


fin’s Bay and other loealities, and by means of 


| sledges institute a search for the party under the 


| 
| 
| 


M. D. of Chester county Pa. | 


command of Dr. Kane. ‘There will not be the 
same difficulty,” 
ing the track of this party that has embarrassed 


Warned by 


says the same paper, “in follow- 


the seckers for Sir John Franklin. 


the unfortunate example of the English naviga- 


» Dr. Kane arranged with his friends before 


| setting out, a full system of signal marks by 


| which his course would be indicated.” 


sions were entertained for their safety, when the | 


Britis government fitted out an expedition to | 


search after the navigators, which returned with- 


out success. Subsequently two American ex- 
peditions have been sent on the same errand. 
The first was unsuccessful ; and by the liberality 
of Moses Grinnell, a wealthy merchant of New 
York, the second was fitted out, and placed un- 
der the direction of Dr. Kane of this city. 

No intelligence, we believe, has been received 
from this expedition since the date of the letter 
of Dr. Isaac J. Hayes, which is published in this 


number, and Dr. Kane and his companions are 


A dispatch from Dr. Rae, cated York Factory, 
August 4, 1] 


lI by Sir Ge ree 
Simson, governor of the Hudson Bay Territory, 


1854, has been receive: 


narrating the discovery of the remains of Sir 
John Franklin and his unfortunate company, 
and stating they were starved to death in the 
spring of 1850, to the north-west of Pox river. 
LETTER FROM G. T., TO ——. 
Phila. 10th mo. S, 1840. 


The kind note of my beloved sister was read 
with a consolatory effect. ‘he fact of being 
thus remembered is refreshing 

Thou refers to my propect of leaving r home on 
truth’s errand, and “thy encourage ment for the 
prosecution was salutary—whethe r I shall pro- 
ceed is even yet uncertain, as the world ard its 
entanglements lang round me often as a cur- 
tain of night. But the truth I love, and the 


‘advancement of its holy cause is one dear to my 


probably still prosecuting their hazardous enter- | 


prise, aud suffering many privations. It is gene- 


rally believed they are blocked up in the ice of 


that inhospitable region, and some apprehensions | 
putti ng forth throughout the soil of mind see . 


are felt for their safety. 

he Washingten Union informs that “ when 
last heard from, it was just entering the Devil's 
Trap, as the whalers call it, at the most northern 
portion of Baffin’s Bay. Two hundred and sixteen 
ice-bergs were in view from the deck of their 
little vessel. 
groups of others beyond them, Dr. Kate was to | 


| 
Through these, and unnumbered | 


cerms may be refreshed 
? ? 


best life. Should it not be my lot, to be found 
laboring in the field that has been opened before 


;my view, [ ean trust there will be those who 


will be qualified to enter and carry on the work 

to the honor of the great Husbandman. 
Broadcast has the Divine seed been ae 

and can we doubt that the fibres of life 


ing for nourishment to be established as a root 
for the heavenly plant? we cannot doubt it,— 
therefore, let those who are furnished with the 
pure water from the fountain of Love, stand 
ready to pour out the holy stream, that these 
and grow, bee nning 
bearers of rich fruit. 

Thou speaks of loneliness as the pavillion 
where thou hast been dwelling. I trust it may 
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not be so long, seeing the church hath thy need, 
neither can I believe it will. For He who is as 
a multitude cannot tarry, but will come, and the 
train of his. glory will accompany Him, and the 
majesty of heaven will give thee “ beauty for 
ashes, and the garment of praise for the — of 
heavine s;” and when he comes itis with healing, 
removing disease, and renewing strength ; 
a light all elorious dispelling darkness and rest- 
ing asa bright day upon the soul. ‘Then will 
the voice ute r, * Arise, shine, 
come, and the glory of the Lord has arisen upon 
thee.”” This arising will be to go forth and la- 
bor, that the harvest may be “gathered. The 
friends of Christ are laborers; even as he la- 
bored, so must they, not doubting, fainting, but 
ever pressing on, having a mark, a prize to ob- 
tain—peace, the unutterable peace of Christ. 

My spirit salutes thee, therefore, and says— 
journey not to Horeb, but remain on the plain 
and be comforted, for the light of heaven shall 
show a path, and a field, and a labor therein; 
and the sandal, the garment, and the staff shall 
be given; the stay of bread, and the whole stay 
of water ; and the true wisdom shall not be lack- 
ing, but for every act, and for all labor, there 
shall be the needful requisities until a return is 
made in peace 

Th NA Spe aks ‘of being encouraged with the pros- 
pect of untramelled testimony bearers rising and 
making a stand upon the ground of feeling. 
Such a view is also before me, and affords to my 
mind much satisfaction and comfort. There 
can be nothing more stable ; for the voice of God 
is the Jangu: ige of feeling, ‘ead when the mind 
is pre] pared to listen and- obey, fruits of Divine 
perfection must be the result. Enthusiasm in 
one sense is a requisite in the character of the 
disciple, but the divine law must govern it; and 
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for thy light has | 


under such control, it proves a stimulating pow- | 


er of high order, urging on to deeds of love and 
holiness, of proel: aiming “Peace on earth, and 
good will to men.” Such enthusiasm ean never 
be boisterous, nor lead to an impropricty of ac- 
tion, unless that impropriety is such as the 
merely 
the world ; 
to a condition ready to revile because of op- 
position, the enthusiasm of Jesus is not there, 
and it cannot be owned, but must be set down 
as mockery, a frothy, fermenting state, which re- 
Celves 
cumstances, and not from that holy source which 
the c.astened and 
guishes as the life, virtue and power of God. 
Truly isite son rting to perceive, that through- 
out our religious family we have many such dis- | 
criminating and disciplined minds, who are pre- 


Vv: arying the customs and policies of. 
but when it carries the mind onward 


its life from the heat of surrounding cir- 


discriminating mind dis stin- | 


CER. 


ro 
° = 


1 





the people, nevertheless do an effective service in 
rebuilding the waste places, rearing the gates, 
and beautifying the garden of the Lord. And 
it is a consolation to believe, that many are en- 
couraged to persevere. That they and we, dear 
sister, may thus hold on is my earnest t desire; 
for a crown all glorious awaits the faithful 
ones. Thy friend, 
G. T. 


At a stated meeting of the Commiitee of Ma 
nagement of the Library Association of Friends, 
of Philadelphia, beld 1]th mo. 20th, 1854, the 
Clerk was directed to forward the following for 
insertion in Friend’s Intelligencer, viz. : 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

In the rapid flight of time, the period for pre- 
senting the Association with the Annual Report 
of its Committee of Management has again 
rolled around; and it is with feelings of gratifiea- 
tion they state, that the satisfactory condition of 
the institution adverted to in the report of last 
year, still continues. 

That the selection of books is appreciated to 
a considerable extent by borrowers from the li- 
brary, way be presumed from the following state- 
ment : 

During the first six months, viz., from the 
Tenth month Jast to The third month, both in- 


clusive, there were loaned, 


On 917 applications from females, 2,685 books ; 
“ $22 a “ males, 2,59 “ 
Making a total of 1,789 applications, on which 


were delivered 5 {077 books. 

During the last six months, viz., 
month Ist to Ninth month 3 
were loaned, 


from Fourth 
Oth inclusive, there 


Oa 564 applications from females, 1,239 books ; 

“ 582 “ males, 1,186 
Making a total of 1,096 applications, on which 
were delivered 2,425 books. Presenting, when 
combined, the following statistics for the year, 


viz. : 

2835 50 
Showing a circulation from the library of seven 
thousand, five hundred and two Nolumes in twelve 
months. Being an increase over the preceeding 
year of about nine hundred and jifly volumes. 

The whole number of persons us ing the library 


“ +e 


Booka, 
3922 
3580 


1481 applications from females ¢ on which 
1354 és « males 2 were loaned 





wo 


7 


during the past year has been fire anced and 


heenty- fire, viz., two hundred and s r fe- 
males and two hundred and forty-nine ali 


Next toa judicious and guarded selection of 


eventy-s 


pared for the Lord’s work ; others are prep»ring, | books, this may well be looked upon as one of 
coming up in young life to strengthen the ban: ds | the neal important features of the institution— 


who are laboring ; 


‘and there are many who not|the more extensive 


the circulation of its 


is 


called to minister at the altar in the presence of| volumes, the more widely will its benefits be 
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diffused ; and while the Committee carefully ex- 
clude from its shelves the deleterious light read- 
ing of the day, they nevertheless endeavor to ex- 
ereise 2 liberality of view in their selections, 
laboring to procure, as far as their means will 
allow, all works of science, history, &e., and the | 
varie! miscellaneous literature constantly being | 
published, whenever such can be procured as are | 
unobjectionable in their tendencies. 

There is another feature of considerable im- | 
portance that it is believed is not engrafted on | 
any similar 8 titution in our community, or at 
least, not where the — is of sufficient size to 
interest a large body of readers of mature age. | 
It is that of our * Juvenile” and “Abridged” 
departments, so arranged and supplied with 
books, that the youtful mind ean be led on, step 
by step, almost from the motsent it can compre- 
hend the most simple juvenile works, to those 
possessing general and important information, as 
well as the more abstruse scientifie publications 
adapted to the advanced scholar and stu lent. 

The Committee would direct the attention of 
parents and heads of families to this fact, for the 
double purpose of inducing them to encourage 
the children under their eare to avail themse Ive 'S 
of these advantages; and reminding them that 
the greater amount of pecuniary aid our funds 
reeeive, the better able will we be to keep up, 
and perfect our arrangements in this ere 
The constant and hard usage the books of this 
department reccive, demanding amore frequent 
renewal than other portions of the library, while 
additions of new books are also constantly being 
made to them. 


| 


The same care heretofore observed, in reference 
to the early recovery of books kept out over time, 
is still exercised, »nd the Committee know of no 
books having been lost during the past year, ex- 
cept such as have been rep: aced by the borrowers. 


It will be seen by the minutes, that the Com- | 


mittee deeming the salary formerly paid to the 
librarian inadequate to the increasing services 
rendered, made an advance therein of twenty 
dollars per annum, which it is presumed will be 
satisfactory to the Association. 


A new record for registering books loaned, 
arranged on an improved plan, has been pro- 
cured, that will greatly facilitate his waiting on 
visitors to the library ; and the attention of these 

valled to the catalogues for sale, which contain 
alist of all books in the library up to the present 
date. The blank leaves bound therein may be 
used by Friends so disposed, in keeping their 
catalogues written up as fast as new buoks are 
introduced, which can be copied from the manu- 
script catalogue, always to be found on the table 
in the library. The low price fixed for these 
printed catalogues (25 cents) places them within 
the reach of all, and as this sum is considerably 
below their actual cost, it is hoped all persons 





i and Carpenters work, 
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using the library will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of procuring one. 





This catalogue is arranged and classified as 
| per following statement, w hich shews the number 
embraced by e rach class at the present time to be, 


Abridged and Juvecile,. . 663 volumes 


Sciestifice, « 1. 1 « « » 48 $¢ 
Religious, . . .°. . « L144 “6 
Voyages and Travels, . . 463 “i 
History and Biography, . 748 of 
Miscellaneous, . ~ ih é 


Making the entire ‘ener a vo- 
lumes now catalogued as be- 
longing to the library, 4283 





The increase of the library during the past 
year has been three hundred and three volumes, 
comprising two hundred and fifty-one works of 

various kinds. Thirty-seven volumes of the en- 
tire number have been donations ; for the most 
valuable of which we are indebted to the kind- 
ness and attention of two members of the late 
Congress of the United States. 

The Library is now open on Jourth and S: venth 
day evenings, for the accommodation of Friends 
generally ; Seventh day afternoons being, as 
usual, appropriated exclusively for females. 

The Treasurer’s account, settled up to the 11th 
inst., shows the following state of the finances, 
viz. : 


Amount received during the year from 


voluntary contributions, . . 465 00 
a For Fines, . ‘ P 25 10 

6 Catalogues sold, ‘ . 2 75 
Balance in hand at last settlement, 14 


Total receipts, $192 99 
Expended during the same period : 
For New Books purchased, 2351 18 
“ Rebinding Books, 27 62 
“ Librarians’ Salaries, Com- 
mnissions for Collecting 
and Insurance, 163 04 
“ Sundry expenses of room 
31 91 
“ Printing and distributing 
Annual Reports, Record 
book, Stationary, &e.Xec., 30 60 484 355 





| Leaving a balance in the hands 
of the Treasurer of 


fp 


$8 64 

Tn conclusion, the Committee feel free to 
|adopt the closing paragraph of the report of last 
| year : That they have an increased satisfaction 


‘in believing the liberality of Friends will con- 
tinue to be ‘manifested, and that the annual visit 
of their collector will again be cheerfully re- 
sponded to—as this manifestation must go hand 
in hand with the exertions of the Committee, if 
an advance in the usefulness of the Institution 
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is realized, or even its present condition sus- | 


tained. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacos M. Exits, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1854. 





The following extract is from a discourse 


delivered in Brooklyn, by H. W. Beecher, on | 


the loss of the Arctic. 


The following’ is a condensed statement of the 
losses suffered by the business of this country 
within a single year past : 

The full 
have met with disasters reported in American 
papers, in some way connected with American 
trade, embracing iauland trade, exceeds 4,000 in 
the last twelve months. The whole reported 
from every part of the world is over 10,060. 

Up to 1850 the average losses reported from 
every scetion reach 3,000. The losses of the 
last twelve months exceed those of any three 
previous years. 

Over fifty vessels tn that time have not been 
heard from. Among the missing vesscls the 
Jast year not heard from are : 

Packet-ships Constitution and Waterloo, full 





cargoes . ‘ ‘a ° ° $200.000 
Steamer City of Glasgow, total loss - 1,000,000 
WRECKS. 
Loss by fog. 
Steamer Humboldt (Halifax Harbor) . 1,200,000 
Steamer Franklin (Long Island). -« 1,500,000 
Ship Montezuma . ° ‘ ° ° 50 '.000 
Ship C. Jerome. . ° ° “ 300,000 
A Bremen ship—300 passengers. . 300,000 
Steamer Arctic. ° . ° - 2,000,000 
Total . i ‘ . ° +» $7,000,000 


The steamer San Francisce, with troops, and many 
others. 

The losses paid by Marine Insurence Compa- 
nies for the last year, in New-York alone, ex- 
ceed $12,000,000. 

Two hundred and one vessels were reported in 
asingle week in The Journal of Commerce. 

A gentleman who has prepared for me these 
statistics, assures me that the losses on land, 
by fire and storms, for the last twelve months, 
are not less than $18,000,000—making not less, 
in all, than $30,000,000. 

This is no miénister’s tabulation, but a 
mercantile report. ‘ He that hath ears, let him 
hear,” and understand ! 

The steau.ers, which embody the very highest 
reach of science, and the most consummate art, 
and which seem to make the work of man’s 


hands impregnable—these have been singled out, | 
ond aw . . ; : 
and swept with such peculiar aim, that one can 
hardly help hearing the voice of God, saying, | 


will not smite the weak and the fragile, lest men 
say they perished by their weakness. But | 
will wrestle 


may know that the Lord hath done it. 


extent of lusses on vessels which | 


with the strong; 1 will lay low the | 
things in which they most do trust, that they | 


SINGULAR RACE OF HUMAN BEINGS. 

There are now in London two very singular 
human beings, of a race which has hitherto been 
very little known to the civilized world. ‘They 
came from South Africa where they are called 
Earthmen. They are totally distinct from all 
other known African races, as much so as if they 
had dropped upon this earth from another planet. 
| They are diminutive in size—mere pigmi s—and 
unacquainted even with the art of building buts. 
They shelter themselves in caves and crevices of 
the earth; when these are wanting, they make 
artificial scoopings «n the surface, which they 
line with leaves and cover with branches. The 
Ilottentots and Bushmen are the avowed ene- 
mies of the Earthmen, and when they mect them 
will shoot them down like vermin. The poor 
little defenceless Earthmen lave no refuge but 
in holes, trees or thickets, and the tribe is fast 
verging to extinction They are a poor weak 
people—one of Nature’s freaks—and destined 
not to perpetuate theirrace. Few colonists have 
seen tlem; and although it is known that a few 
i still linger in the mountains, these are rapidly 
dying away, and will soon become a tradition of 
-an elvish race of old. 

The two individuals above mentioned were 
earricd to England from the cape of Good Hepe 
two er three years ago, and have now become 
domesticated in an English family. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, from which we take these partic- 
ulars, deseribes these little Earthmen as a boy 
aud a girl, the former fourteen and the latter six- 
teen years of age, and ‘ complete little fairies” in 
appearance. The boy is three feet three and a 
half inches in height, the girl a trifle taller — 
Their skin is of the brightest and most transpa- 
rent bronze, and as smooth and polished as mar- 
' ble. In form the little creatures are perfect— 

their delicate limbs stanling out in the most 

graceful symmetry, and every motion instinct — 
| with the untaught ease of nature. The faces, 

| although decidedly African in feature, are fall of 
| swectness and good humor, with an expression 

of archness and intelligence. 

They are named Martinis and Flora. In 
their savage state they fed on locusts, ant-eggs, 
and such small game as they could take. Till 
they were carried to England they had no ideas 
of God or any supreme power. At present they 
have been taught some of the customs of civilized 
life, and are able to speak little English words, 
to sing little English popular airs, and—the first 
of Earthmen—to play little airs on a piano. 

Few sights are more interesting to a thinking 
person than that of the last of a race of human 
beings on the point of being blotted out from 
the face of the earth. The individuals in question 
secm to constitute one of the most anomalous 
forms of our species that have ever yet been 
brought to the notice of the naturalist or the 
‘ethnologist.—It is to be hoped that further light 
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will be thrown on their history by scientific 
researches.— Boston Courier. 
THE EARTU’S SECRETS. 

The St. Louis Democrat of a late date has a 
vary interesting account of the progress made by 
Mr. Belcher, of that city, downwards toward the 
centre of the earth, in search of pure water for 
his extensive sugar refinery. His Artesian well, 
commenced six years ago, has now reached the 
depth of 2,200 feet, being, it is said, the deepest 
being sunk 1,961 feet, and another one in France 
reaching the depth of 2,150 feet. 

The drill has thus far passed through a con- 
stant succession of the most stubborn rocks, with 
the exception of a stratum of soft slate of 100 
feet, and it is now on its way through yellow 
sandstone. A steam engine of twenty-five horse 
power is used to work the drills, the diameter of 
the bore being five inches. The Democrat says: 

“The kinds of drills used are various, some 
being adapted for pulverizing the rock, others 
for hooking up soft substances and then there 
is an instrument, called a rimmer, used for eut- 
ting the sides of the bore to make it round and 
smooth. Tubes are also used coutaining valves, 
which catch the loose particles of rock and carry 
them to the top of the well. The drilling rods 
are made of stout oak wood, are about two inches 
in diameter and thirty two feet long, having iron 
screws and fastenings at the ends, by which a 
continued rod may be formed of any length. 

“The presence of one or more persons is eon- 
stantly required for the purpose of turning the 
drill around in the bore, as its vertical motion 
continues. At present the operators are engaged 
in enlarging the cavity at the point where the 
soft slate occurs, for the purpose of introducing 
‘a copper tube to prevent the continual eaving in 
of the soft parcels which are constant-sloughing 
from the sides. We were told that this falling 
in of the blue slate stone had left a cavity as 
large asa good-sized house. We believe it is 
the intention to introduce copper pipes from the 
top to the bottom of the well, as soon as_ it is 
finished, although the hard rocky sides would 
seem to make it unnecessary. The object to be 
gained by this is to shut out the various kinds of 
waters from the sides, so that the pure stream 


from the bottom may reach the top without any | 


mixture. 


| 
| 
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ful that such profuse quantities of this celebrated 
water should be permitted to flow away, but the 
refinery needs the clear unadulterated element, 
and it must have it, and nothing else. Other 
medicinal waters have been discovered, we be- 
lieve, but they have been of little consequence.” 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
“ One of the first requisites to success in teach- 
ing, is dise/pline. Let the school-teacher secure 


that, and we hazard little in saying, that with 
in the world, the one at Grenelle, near Paris, | 


ordinary capacity to teach on his part, and com- 
mon intelligence on the part of his pupils, his 


\labors for their advancement will prove more 


successful, than will those of another of far more 
cultivated mind, who has not acquired the art of 
governing. 

And here, it may be well to say that he who 
has never learned to exercise sclf-control, cannot 
hope tocontrol others. ‘ He that ruleth his own 
spirit, is better than he that taketh acity.’ The 
teacher who would secure the obedience of his 
scholars, must show them that he can govern’ his 
own spirit and temper. Never should he mani- 
fest, even to the most wilful and vicious, the 
least anger or resentment. When necessary to 
punish, let the spirit shown in the infliction be 
such, that the trangressor may feel that it was 
done more in sorrow than in anger. 

Firmness and decision the teacher must pos- 
sess in order to govern well; but these qualities 
are by no means incompatible with that habitual 
kindness, which has a charm sufficient to subdue 
the roughest natures. ven the rudest and most 
troublesome will soon obey the teacher whom 
they are constrained to love. 

It seems generally thought necessary that an in- 
structor, to command respect, should keep at a 
distance from his pupils. But we think there is 
a ‘more excellent way.’ In _ his intercourse 
with his scholars, the kind and judicious teacher 
will never permit their respect to degenerate into 
a hurtful familiarity, but at the same time, he 
will show such an interest in their studies, their 
trials and perplexities, and even in their inno- 
cent amusements, as to gain at once their love and 
esteem. 

In general, we think the less is said in school, 


co 
about order, the better; but all the school should 


‘feel that it is required, 


“ At the depth of 700 feet, a vein of salt water | 


Was strack, and at 1,500 feet, an immense vein 
of sulphur water burst forth, which has been run- 
ning ever since its discovery, ina large stream 
from the mouth of the well. This water is the 
same as that of the Blue Lick Springs, in Ken- 
tucky, and possesses a purity and freshness of 
taste quite superior to that which reaches us in 
barrels and casks. It is carried off by a large 
sewer, leading to the river. It seems too waste- 


Every teacher should carry about with him an 
abiding sense of his responsibility, and constantly 
study to secure the highest good of those under 
his care. 

And let him remember, daily, to seck guid- 
ance and strength from the unfailing Source of 
wisdom and power, and go to the discharge of 
his duties with a heart full of love for his work, 
and he’may hope by gaining the affection of his 
| charge, to secure that co-operation, respect and 
| obedience, so essential to the welfare of both 
I teacher and taught.” 


( 
+ 
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THE LOST SHIP.—« ‘THE CITY OF GLASGOW.” 
BY JOHN HICKEY. 


O’er the placid waste of crystal sped the good ship on | 
her way, 


While hope in accents tender spoke to many a heart | 


that day, 

Wisp’ring tales of fairy regions, 
setting sun, 

Would rejoice their drooping spirits when their voyage 
should be done. 

All above, below, around them, spread the skies and 
ocean bright, 

As the homes they now abandoned fast reeded from 
their sight; 

And the purple sun slow sinking down the far horizon’s 
rim, 


Made the lessening far-off mountain looms up indistinct 
and dim. 


that beyond the 


In that bark, which clove the waters as she swiftly 
swept along, 

Beat four hundred human bosoms, 
made stout and strong 

To encounter all the perils which besets the treacher. 
ous wave, 

Where a single plank divides 
vrave. 

Here to seek a home and shelter from the wrongs that 
press so sore 


which that hope 
us froma prison and a 


In the stricken climes of Europe on the lowly and the 
poor. 

There were women, men and children, hoping soon to 
join again 

Loving kindred who preceded them across the stormy 
matin 5 

There were hearts that leaped with rapture as they 

bounded wild and high, 
As the hour of meeting loved ones seemed so near to 
fancy *s eye; 
All the sympathies of nature in their deep intenseness 
stirred, 
Hope illumined every feature, breathed in every glad- 
some word, 
And ev’n the most desponding deemed a few brief 
hours more 
Would in happiness and safety, see them on the wished 
for shore. 
Like a bride apparelled bravely, with her 
ilutt?ring gay, 
Went slie forth in all her beauty on that immemorial 
aay: 
But from that dread hour forward, 
hath heard 
Of her fute, her destination, one faint solitary word,— 
Not a spar ‘or floating fragment, 
spe c ks 
Have the envious waters yielded from that huge majes- 
tie wreck ; 
And the hearts of those who waited, by suspense and 
sorrow tost, 
Sick with hope deferred, 
liself is lost. 
Never more, oh!,Philadel phia, shall tl.y denizens behold 
The proud pioneer, whose advent ‘ned their hope 
and pride of old, 

Or their listening ears be greeted with the 
gun, 

Telling 
at length was won, 

Though thy suff’ring sister city bows her head in like 
despair, 

(Sorrow has no habitation, it abideth every where,) 

Still her woe has consolation, sympathising hearts 
atone, 


For a grief is palliated when its shock is fully known. 


streamers 


not a splinter or a 


have 


salutating 
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never mortal ear | 
and a small working wodel 
| Patent Office mere ly, 


| 12 inches square, is the only machine 


continually around and adding to the 


yieldled—even Hope 
; ame ter. 


| twe Ive inches diameter. 


| 
hearts all tired with waiting that their goal | 
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But for her whose fate we ponder, she has gone and 
made no sign, 

' Fither on the earth around us or the ocean’s foaming 
brine ; 

And we know not if the tempest caused her stately 
form to reel, 

Or the overwhelming icebergs crushed her pond’rous 
ribs of steel ; 

Whether far across the tropics, 
forth, 

Or imbedded in the frozen frisid regions of the north, 

Or upon some cheerless islaud, to starvation, thirst, a 
prey, 

Her sad remnant of survivors, one by one, Lave drop- 


ped away. 


like a sea-Cain driven 


He alone who holds the ocean iu the hollow of his 
hand, 

And whose watchful care unsleeping rests alike over 
sea and jand, 

Knows if through a thousand perils 
Him alone, 

He has saved them from death’s bondage, wheresoe’er 
they may be thrown, 

Or within the s‘ormy ecrad/e of the undulating 

He has like a loving parent, rocked his /ictl 
sleep. 

There in quietude to slumber 
bed, 

Till the resurre 


its dead! 


» known to him and 


Jagr 
ceep, 


ones to 


in their undisturbed 


ction morning, when the s 


= 


i. shall yi 


Puitape pura, Oct. 17, 1854. 


NEW KNITTING MACHINE. 

T. Bailey of Ballston Spa, in this State, late 
proprietor of the well known establishment at 
that place for the manufacture of knitted goods, 
has produ ed an admirable machine for kuitting 
in a continuous tube which seems likely entire- 
ly tosupersede the present method of knitting i in 
flat sheets and sewing together. Neither form 
of machine perfects saleable goods without the 
subsequent auld of the shears and needle ; but the 
new machine, must be apparent, turns out 
the knitted tabrie in a form more MW urly approach- 
ing that desired, and requiring a much less ob- 
jectionable seam A patent was ap plied for by 
Mr. Bailey on the L2th of the present month, 
1, that intended for the 
has since been placed on 
exhibition in the Crystal Palace. ‘This model, 
yet buiit, 

knitting 
length ot 
of hose about three or four inches in di- 
‘his is about the size, it appears, usu- 
ally required for socks, while under-shirts require 
the cyilndrieal portion or the body to be about 
This machine now built 
has been found to work successfully at a veloci- 
ty as high as GO revolutions per minute ; in other 
words it knits around the stocking GU times per 
minute, and as there are U4 stitches in one round, 
it fullows that the machine knits 5,600 stitches 
per minute, or 94 in a second. A tolerable idea 
of its modus ope ‘randi may possibly be obtained 
from a brief inspeetion.— New York Paper. 


as 


and is in daily operation at that place, 


a pie ce 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN LAND AND WATER. 

There is something peculiar about the appear- 
ance of the coast of Suffulk and Norfolk. The 
land and the sea have evidently been at war one | 
with the other. The sea, sometimes the ag- 
gressor, has seized and taken away a portion of 
that which once belonged to the land ; while the 
land, as if in retaliation, now occupies spots 
which were once covered by sea. There is an ap- 
parent contradiction here ; but it isonly apparent, 
for both classes of phenomena are resultants of 
one cause. 

It might not be that a sojourner on any one 
part of this coast could obtain full evidence of 
these conflicting processes; but a comparing of 
notes might throw much light on the matter. 
We wiil uirst speak of the eucroachment of the 
sea on the land. 

In most instances where a coast is gradually 
worn away, this is produced by the action of 
tides, waves, and currents—sometimes one of the 
these only, sometimes two or all. The eastern 
coast of britain is exposed to a remarkable ac- 
tion in this respect, owing to a curious double 
tide which prevails there. At most ports, as we 
well know, the tide rolls in from the ocean, and 
rolls out again after highwater; but on the east- 
ern coast, this rolling-in comes from two quarters 
at once. When the tidal current from the At- 
lantic reaches the Land's End, it divides into 


two: one branch proceeds northward, and winds 
round Scotland into the German Ocean; while 
the other travels eastward along the English 
Channel, and turns up to the north after passing 


through the Straits of Dover. These two tidal 
currents meet; but the larger course takes the 
longer time; and the combined and alternate ac- 
tion of the two produce a_ peculiar rubbing mo- 
tion against the coast, calculated to wear down 
cliffs, and to give a smooth outline to the sea- 
board. 

There is abundant proof that portions of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, once inhabited and flourishing. 
are now buried beneath the sea. In more north- | 
ern parts of the island, where the coast is stern | 
and iron-bound, the destructive action has ex- | 
hibited itself in other ways. In the Shetlands— | 
composed of hard rock—steep cliffs have been | 


approaching. Qn the Northumberland and Lin- 
colushire coasts, equally strange movements have 
been and are still going on. In an old map of 
Yorkshire, we find the villages of Auburn, Hart- 
burn, and Hyde, at spots where are now nothin 
but sand-banks covered with water at high-tide. 
Sir George Head, in his L/ome Tour through the 
Manufacturing Districts, gives a graphic, almost 
a painfully graphic, description of a church-yard 
in Yorkshire which is at this present moment 
being eaten away by the sea. ‘The dead bones 
are first exposed, and then they are washed out, 
and then they fall upon the beach below; each 
year doing something towards the destruction of a 
pretty grave-yard which was ouce a mile or more 
inland. 

In the portion of coast south of Yorkshire, 
Norfolk and Suffolk exhibit the effects of the 
wearing action more decidedly than Lincolnshire, 
which is so low that it may be said to have been 
flooded rather than abraded. Cromer is ‘ looking 
up,’ asa sort of pleasure-town; but the real 
original Cromer has long ago been swallowed up 
by the sea, and the present town is only a sub- 
stitute. Shipden, Whimpwell, and Eccles—all 
old towns on the Norfolk coast—are not now to 
be found. At Sheringham, between Cromer and 
Wells, the progress of the sea has been singularly 
marked and definite. In 1805, an inn was buut 
at that place, and it was supposed, from the 
known progress of the sea, that the house might 
last about seventy years before it was attacked ; 
for it was seventy yards from the coast, and the 
destruction was estimated at about a yard per 
annum: but the rate of wearing afterwards in- 
creased, and by 1829, the sea approached very 
near indeed to the inn. The Sheringham of to- 
day is not the Sheringham of old; that is gone— 
swallowed up by Neptune ; and perhaps Shering- 
ham the new may go likewise, unless protective 
works be executed. For it may be worth while 
to observe, that if there is a judicious arrange- 
ment of breakwaters, or rows of stakis carried 
out into the sea, there may be formed accumu- 
lations of sand along the bottom of the cliff; and 
this sand, when a peculiar kind of binding-grass 
has grown upon it, will tend to preserve the cliff 
from the destructive action of the waves. Cor- 


hollowed into caves and arches—passages have | ton, Pakefield, Dunwich, Aldborough, Bawdsey, 
been worn through the hardest rock—rugged | on the Suffolk coast—all have suffered ina simi- 
islands have been formed—and huge masses of! lar way. As for Dunwich, it appears to be two 
stone have been torn from their beds, and hurled ; miles from the site of the original Dunwich. The 
to surprising distances. Qn the eastern coast of | town of Orwell lives only in tradition—nothing 
Scotland, where there is less rocky cliff, the des-| more. Twenty years ago, Sir Charles Lyell 
truction has come home more immediately to the | warned the inhabitants of Harwich, that if they 
handiwork of man. At Findhorn, an old town | go on doing as they have hitherto done and now 
has been carried away; in Kincardineshire, the | do, they will find themselves some morning on a 
village of Mathers was carried away in a single | little island. He thinks the sea is cutting 4 
night in 1795 ; at Arbroath, houses and gardens | channel across the isthmus which connects the 
have disappeared within the memory of those! peninsula of Harwich with the mainland; and 


now living ; and the light-houses of the Tay had | 


to be carried further inland, because the sea was ' 


that by selling for cement the stones which roll 
down upon the beach, the inhabitants are hasten- 
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ing that process; for the stones, if left alone, 
might act for some time as a sort of breakwater 
or shield. 

But what of Yarmouth and Lowestoft ? Here, 
at anyrate, there are no great indications of 
wearing away; indced, the enormous accumula- 
tions of sand tell of a reverse process. When, a 
few weeks ago, we witnessed a holiday review of 
the East Norfolk Militia on the South Denes at 
Yarmouth, we could not but think of the 
strangeness of the fact, that this spot had been 
stolen from the sea ; whereas, in most other parts 
of the Norfolk and Suffolk coast, the sea is 
steadily and irresistibly stealing from the land. 
The two processes, however, as we have stated, 
are joint results of one cause. The waves, and 
tides, and currents carry away the cliffs from the 
towns named in the earlier part of this article. 
But whither do they carry them ? The shattered 
fragments must go somewhere ; and it depends 
upon a number of local circumstances how and 
where the deposition shall take place. Near the 
mouths of the rivers, such as the Yare, there are 
reasons which would Jead one to suspect that 
such deposition might take place there. Ifa 
tidal current is carrying its load of spoil, its 
fragments stolen from a cliff elsewhere, and if it 
meets a river-current at right angles, it may be 
made to drop its burden, and thus a sand-bank 
might grow up just opposite the mouth of the 
river. That some such process has been going 
on at Yarmouth, is plain enough ; and the good 
people of that town make all their commercial 
and social arrangements in conformity with the 
plan thus marked out for them by the currents 
and tides. 

The three towns of Norwich, Yarmouth, and 
Lowestoft are worth a few days’ visit, irrespee- 
tive of their own points of attraction, on account 
of their relative positions in respect to the sea. 
Considering the strangely flat marshy district 
separating the three towns, there seems much 
reason to believe thatit was once sea. Thethree 
rivers Yare, Bure, and Waverny, which find a 
common outlet at Yarmouth, present such fan- 
tastic twistings and twinings, that there can be 
little doubt that changes have occurred hereabout 


in the relative distribution of land and water. | 
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to find themselves set down in such a place, and 
half-a-dozen cows and horses, which look as if 
they would get their feet wet and catch cold. 
Nor is the railway route from Norwich to Lowes- 
toft—identical with the former as tu the distance 
between Reedham and Norwich—much more 
varied and picturesque ; for it follows in part the 
course of the supposed arm of the sea represen- 


ted by the present river Waveney. 
[To be continued.] 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
Review of the Weather &e. for Tenth month. 
1853. 1854, 
Rainy days, 9 10 
Cloudy, “ (without storms) 5 5 
Clear ¢ 17 16 
Thermometer, léain, de. 
1853. 1854. 
Average temperature at 9, 


12 and 3 o’clock, 56.53deg. 60.79deg 


Mean do. of extremes,* 53 48 “* 58.77 * 
Rain during the month,* 3.47 in. 1.54 in. 
Deaths in Philada. during 
the month, 878 754 
do. do. by Cholera 31 
do. in N. York during 
the month, 2067 1923 
do. do. Cholera, 112 


Highest temperature attained during the 10th 
mo. 1854 in Phila. (Penna. Hospital.) 80 deg. 
on the 12th inst, Lowest temperature 34 deg. at- 
| tained on the 20th inst. 

First Jce noted for the season on the 16th inst. 
| First snow for the season on the 17th inst. 
| Inthe review of the Eighth month mention 
| was made of a severe drought that had prevailed 
for some time. 
During the evening and night of the 9th, and 
morning of the 10th of the succceding (Ninth) 
| month, there was a very general and heavy rain, 
| constituting a storm long to be remembered. 
From that time until the 2sth inst., (and 
succeeding days of rain,) it continued excessively 
|dry; springs and strams unusually low for the 
| time uf year; no rain of any consequence having 
fallen since the 24th and 25th of Seventh mo., 
| except dates above noted and the showers of 3d 
and 12th iust. The rains of the past few days 
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It is believed that the Yare was once an arm of | ™USt have proved an invaluable blessing. 


of the sea up to Norwich, the Bure another arm 
up to Aylsham, and the Waveny another up to 
Bungay. At any rate, it is pretty evident that 
there was once sea where is now green swampy 
meadow. If any crochety traveller, in search of 
the dull and unpicturesque,should find himself on 
the Norwich and Yarmouth Railway, we would 
warraut his contentment. The moiety of the 
railway nearer to Norwich brings in view a few 
pretty bits of scenery ; but as we approach Reed- 
ham and its marshes, good-bye to all prettinesses. 
From thenee to Yarmouth is an unmitigated 
flat, with a house or two, apparently surprised 


Phila. Tenth mo. 31st., 1854. J. M.E. 





Books recently introduced into Friends’ Lilrary, 
Cherry Street. 
Continued from page 44. 
Stansbury’s Report on Salt Lake. 
One volume Maps accompanying ditto. 
President’s Message and Documents. Parts 1,2 and 3. 
One volume Maps for Anderson’s Report. 
Full Report of Census. 
Coast Survey, 1852. 
Works of John Adams, vol, 9th. 
J. M. Euuis, Clerk, Com. Man. 


*Per Penna. Hospital. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 
Fiour anp Meat.—The Flour market is still | 
firmer, with light stocks. Shipping brands are | 
firmly held at $912 a $925 per barrel for good 
brands, aud extra from $9 25 to $10 50. Rye Flour | 
is scarce at about $7 per bbl. Last sales of Penna. | 
meal at $4 37 per bbl. Brandywine at $4 50. 
Grain.—Whieat is scarce and wanted. Sales of | 
prime red at $l 85 a $1 96, and fair and prime white 
at $1 95 a $2.00. Rye is in demand at $1 15 for 
Southern, and $l 20 for Pennsylvania. Corn is 
scarce ; sales of yellow at 82c a 83c, afloat. Oats 
are dull; last sales of prime Southern at 47c, aficat. 


ae at teue Gon person qualified for the business 
‘Y of Plain Bonnet Making would meet with a de- 
sirable situation in the City of New York, taking the 
stand of a Friend who has for some years followed it 
With success. She expects to quit tie business in a 
few mouths, and would dispose of her stock of mate- | 
rials to her successor on reasonable terms. She would 
also be willing to instruct a person during her con- 
tinuance in business, so as to qualify her for conduct- 
ing it. 

For further information, inquiry may be made of 
Letitia W. Allen, No. 250 Cherry St., or Jane John. 
son, No, 225 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia; or address | 
Hannah Ann Ward, No. 78 Madison St., New York. 

N. b. The business of Plain Cloak Making might 
be advantageously connected with the above, should 
suitable persons offer to engage therein. 


N APPRENTICE wanted to the Drug and Apo- 
ah theeary business. 


THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
N. W.cor. Third and Spruce sts. 


9th mo. 30. 


\ 





ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 
a friends’ School, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, | 
Md.) ‘loa qualified Friend engaging in this concern | 
a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- | 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may be | 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School 

is ina neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can | 
be had on reasonable terms. | 


Apply te HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Del., | 
or WM. W. MOORE, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. | 
10th mo. 21—tf. | 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ryy\wO TEACHERS WANTED.—The Trustees of 
| the Bacon School at Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J., 
(under the control of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends,) are desirous of obtaining a Male and a Fe- 
male Teacher for the two departments of said school, 
to commence with the ensuing Winter Session. 

Only such as give sufficient reference for teaching 
all the branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation, and of good moral character, need apply. 
Members of Friends’ Society preferred. 
Address (pustpaid) the subscribers, 

Joseru ENGLE, 

James Wootman, 

WituiaM M. Cawtey, 

AsRAHAM Wootman, | 

Cuarwes Bonp, J 
Woodstown, N. J., 9th mo. 30—4t. 


Trustees. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
. BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Texms.— Seventy collars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
mathematical books and instruments. One-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 

For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 
10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


We voce ae BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. —Bensamin B. 
Lippincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on ail 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 


|, \LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR | Miles from each place. This village is known as one 

1, YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is | of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, | Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
Salem Co., N. J., on the turnpike leading from Woods- | desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 


town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter | 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithm+tic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- | 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps | 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and | 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- | 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- | 
mistry and Physiology. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. | 

Terus or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. | 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 

A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- 
delphia. 

Address all letters, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 


9th mo. 30—2m. Sulem Co., N. J. | 


| and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
a knowledge of these Sciences, 

The school year consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 


which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
! 


Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 


| marked with the owner’s name in full. 


Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 


day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 


For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 


“Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





